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a resident of Avignon and evidently an accomplished penman, who sells 
to Rudolf Losse a valuable manuscript " scriptum in pergamenis vitulinis 
et edulinis " for the sum of 8 pounds and 8 shillings — " good money of 
Tours". Later on (no. 369) we find Losse buying an example of the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. from a clerk in Mainz for thirty-one florins. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

The Witch-Cult in Western Europe: a Study in Anthropology. By 

Margaret Alice Murray. (Oxford: University Press. 1921. 

Pp. 303. 16s.) 

In her use of the word " witch " Miss Murray does not discriminate 
those who in many lands and many ages have used enchantments from 
the victims of that panic of terror and pious hate which in Christendom 
alone, and mainly from the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, put 
women and men to death by thousands on the charge of selling themselves 
to Satan; but the witch-confessions on which she bases her theory of a 
" witch-cult " belong to the latter. In the English-speaking lands to 
which her study is chiefly devoted they do not antedate the later six- 
teenth century and to most students of the witch-panic have seemed but 
a belated echo of those of the Continent. It is now some three hundred 
years since the Jesuit Spee published the book which did most to con- 
vince the world that these confessions of those accused of witchcraft 
were but fabrications wrung from them by the torture. Earlier doubters 
had lacked evidence or had been silenced by authority. Spee's book went 
out without his name, but he had clearly been a confessor to the accused. 
He knew that these believed themselves innocent and he had learned in 
all its details the merciless procedure that extorted what their prosecutors 
wished. " If all of us," he wrote, " have not confessed ourselves witches, 
it is only because we have not been tortured." The eloquent plea found 
hearing in high quarters. One after another of those connected with the 
courts verified for himself the assertions of Spee and added a volume to 
the literature of protest. Documentary evidence began to come in from 
the accused themselves. The rational eighteenth century invited to yet 
more thoroughgoing revelations ; and now for more than a hundred years 
Protestant scholars and Catholic, once rivals in credulity, have been dis- 
puting instead as to the credit for priority in unmasking the cruel delu- 
sion. 

But, while historians have thus been reaching agreement, it has been 
less easy to wipe from the general mind the impressions left by the old 
official teaching or made on those who stumble in the libraries on what 
was once accepted as judicial evidence. Every new revelation in science, 
every fresh point of view in philosophy, has furnished to somebody an- 
other explanation of what are called " the phenomena of witchcraft ". 
Especially prone to such speculation have been those concerned for the 
repute of the men or the orthodoxies responsible .for that old witch-hunt- 
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ing, and no small part of what is now written on the witches is the prod- 
uct of these hostile pens. 

If to this literature of indictment Miss Murray's book must be reck- 
oned, let it at once be added that there is in it no shadow of such partizan- 
ship. Alas, to the historian there is little else to commend it. How 
narrow as yet are her studies she tells us herself. Of the protests above 
described she knows not a word. The careful general histories by mod- 
ern scholars are as unknown to her. A few of the earlier skeptics she 
names, but in phrases that suggest a scant acquaintance; and she cer- 
tainly can not have read those whom against them she lumps off together 
as " believers ". Perhaps it is from Mr. Lecky's chapter that she has the 
notion that the believers were abler than the doubters; but, had she 
studied the admirable sifting of this witch-evidence — and of Mr. Lecky's 
verdict — some thirty-odd years ago by a trio of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, she would have learned that the superiority does not 
lie in critical insight or in knowledge of the evidence. 

Even in the works which she has used she has " omitted the opinions 
of the authors" and has "examined only the recorded evidence". If 
this were to insure an unbiassed impression and to test by her own 
criticism before listening to others', it might well be commended; but in 
her book criticism is as absent as the knowledge of any. To her every 
confession is true, all the accused guilty, and whether convicted or acquit- 
ted. She does not trouble her judgment by hearing even what they say 
for themselves. Mary Osgood, for example, whose confession she re- 
peatedly quotes, not only retracted it all and was eventually discharged, 
but handed in (she and her Andover neighbors) a vivid description of 
the pressure and persuasion by which the confession was extorted. Nor 
may it be forgotten that in these Massachusetts trials only those who 
would not confess were put to death. But of all this Miss Murray says 
nothing. Even Joan of Arc, whose two trials have shown us so minutely 
her brave and devout soul, is as guilty as the rest. 

Not that Miss Murray has not somewhere learned that the confessions 
have been ascribed to torture. In a few lines of her introduction she 
once for all brushes away that suggestion. " In most of the English and 
many of the Scotch trials," she tells us, " legal torture was not applied." 
How has she assured herself? And may illegal torture be ignored by a 
student of evidence? Almost as briefly she disposes of the notion that 
the uniformity of the confessions may be explained by the leading ques- 
tions and by the explicit questionaries which left the accused little need 
for aught but yes or no. Where, she asks, did the questions come from ? 
But she gives herself no pains to find out. 

She has really studied, and with diligence, the contemporary accounts. 
As yet, however, it is only to those of Great Britain that she has given 
" an intensive study " ; though with glances at those of Ireland and New 
England, of France and Scandinavia, where she thinks she finds the 
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"cult" the same. Intensive her study is: by hook or by crook these 
sources are made to confess what their questioner suspects. If her re- 
sults, like her method, are not those of the old demonologists, it is due to 
a difference in the questioner. Miss Murray is a rationalist. Of the 
supernatural she will have nothing. All that is needed is to omit the 
miracle or explain it away. The witches actually went to a witch- 
sabbath ; but on foot and to an accessible spot. There they actually wor- 
shiped the Devil ; but it was a Devil impersonated by a man. They really 
had familiars and used them in sorcery or divination; but these were 
actual cats or dogs or toads, not imps. Much she can tell us of their 
rites and of their organization; and all this she counts the survival of 
a pre-Christian cult, which for centuries had lingered on in secret till 
the witch-trials brought it to light. This cult, she thinks, was hereditary, 
the children of the witches being baptized into it; and perhaps her skill 
in extorting evidence may best be illustrated from her appendix on the 
names of witches. Among the women, eight names, she finds, predom- 
inate. It does not occur to her to ask if these names did not also pre- 
dominate among other women at the time and place. Two of them are 
Anne and Marion (i.e., Marian, Marianne, Mary Anne). To another 
these might seem commonplace enough, since Christian names had long 
been saints' names, and the Virgin Mary and her mother St. Anne could 
hardly be strange patrons, even for witches' children; but Miss Murray 
explains to us that "there was a British goddess called Anna". That 
Joan, or Jane, the feminine of John, was used so often, must have some 
deep significance; but she cannot guess it. As for Christian (Christine), 
"the name clearly indicates the presence of another religion". 

Surely, discussion of what confessedly is so unripe is premature. 
When Miss Murray has broadened her study to all the lands where she 
can find the " cult " ; when she has dealt with documents worthier the 
name of records than the chap-books and the formless reports that have 
to serve us for the British trials ; when she has traced back witch-sabbath 
and questionary through the centuries of witch and heretic hunting that 
precede the British; when she has trusted herself to study the work of 
other students and fairly to weigh their conclusions against her own in 
the light of the further evidence they may adduce : then perhaps she may 
have modified her views. Whether she changes or confirms them, she 
will then have earned the right to a hearing. And meanwhile she will 
have discovered how many times the theory she now thinks her own, or 
something very like it, has been advanced before. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury a brilliant but imaginative French historian set it forth in the most 
fascinating book of all witch literature. Not even Jules Michelet's se- 
ductive pen could make it convincing, though his wide learning qualified 
it by large concession to the views of other scholars; but it was perhaps 
its influence on French thought that made it possible a generation ago 
for a rascally free-thinker to hoax multitudes of honest Catholics into be- 
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lieving that in our day Freemasonry is just such an actual Devil-worship 
as Michelet and Miss Murray conceive that of the witches to have been. 
After all, is it much more absurd to ascribe such a secret cult to the nine- 
teenth century than to the seventeenth? 

That her volume has seemed to need such fullness of review is due less 
to its contents than to the press from which it comes and to the praise 
it has received from even historian reviewers. That so lightly she or 
they could reach a verdict is doubtless largely for the lack in English of 
any thorough history of witchcraft. Alas that Mr. Lea did not live to 
complete his work ! Perhaps even the materials which he had gathered, 
and which ere long will now be given to the press, may help to insure a 
longer suspense of judgment. 

George L. Burr. 

A Short History of the Irish People from the Earliest Times to 1920. 
By Mary Hayden, M.A., Professor of Modern Irish History in 
the National University of Ireland, and George A. Moonan, 
Barrister-at-Law, Special Lecturer on History, Leinster College 
of Irish. (London and New York : Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 192 1. 20s.) 

An eminent Irish scholar, in the preface to a history of Ireland pub- 
lished a few years ago, observed that, while some people may be dis- 
posed to ask if there were a real need of a new history of Ireland, since 
there are so many already in the hands of the public, yet it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a really good work, " full, accurate, well-written, 
and impartial ". 

The scope of the present volume precludes it from pretending to the 
first of the foregoing qualifications; but it deserves the other three — it 
is accurate, well written, and, while staunchly national, it is impartial. 
Furthermore, this volume differs from its predecessors chiefly because 
these predominantly belong to the "painted landscape" type, presenting 
the story strongly to the imagination, recording events in their sequence 
but not adequately setting forth the causal nexus persisting from age to 
age, while this is a scientific history. It is not merely a relation of the 
scenes and roles which make up the drama played on the stage of Ire- 
land; it is a history of the Irish people. 

The first book covers the period down to the coming of the Normans. 
The early semi-mythical and legendary stories of races and personages 
are not accepted as serious history. Working back from subsequent his- 
toric data, a conjectural attempt is made to determine what core of fact 
lies at the centre of the legendary haze. And here it may be remarked 
once for all that, throughout the work, there is evident a judicial caution 
in handling topics on which testimony is conflicting. Repeatedly, charges 
against men or measures that elsewhere have been accepted as proven, 
are here qualified with a discreet " it is said ". 



